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channel : that part towards Biserta is reckoned to be 25 Italian miles in cir- 
cumference ; the uppermost part is reckoned larger than the other ; and within 
it, near the channel, is the fishery of Tingia. 

Truzza is a very high mountain, and on the top of it is a large hole from 
whence ascend hot vapours, and it is used as a bagnio by laying wood over 
the hole, and a mat upon it, and the person lays down on it, being well wrapped 
up. Towards the foot of the mountain is a grotto ; and some goats having 
gone in there, when they came out again their hair was turned yellow. Allie 
ordered people to go in, but they could find no end. At this place are 
woods of fir and pine. 

Gilma. — Here are the ruins of a very large town built on the side of a hill. 
On the foot of it are several square towers, pretty high but narrow, covered 
on the top, and a door to go in ; within each, on the floor, is a square stone 
about 4 feet high and as many square ; and on the top is a round hole, about 
6 inches diameter, which runs down into another larger ; and within the tower, 
towards the top, are four figures cut out in gips, one on every side — one with 
a lance, another with bow and arrows, and such like arms. 

Here is also a rivulet of fresh water. 

In a large mountain, a day's journey on horseback from Tabarca, there is a 
lead-mine. They have ovens to melt and prepare it. They have several 
openings of the mine ; but they don't take much care to melt it, being a good 
deal of dross mixed with it. It is a very large and plentiful mine, and is forbid 
to be worked but for the use of the Bey ; but a great deal of it is sent in con- 
traband to Bona in order to make their pots ; and all the Arabs supply them- 
selves here, also in contraband, with lead to make bullets ; that for Bona is 
run to the sea- side, whence it is shipped on board the sandalls. 

This is the road going to Tabarca, and is a very narrow and bad pass. The 
garrison of Tabarca have sometimes been set upon (in times of disturbance) 
here by the Moors. 

A few miles from Bardo there is a copper-mine — very good ore ; and not far 
from it is a silver-mine ; and in the mountains above Tabarca is a silver-mine. 
Both these silver-mines were discovered in 1738 by a man who came here 
and gave himself out for a miner, and spoke several languages. I fancy he 
must have been a German renegado, though none knew what he was ; and he 
tried the ore, and produced silver ; but being accused of a design of running 
away, the Bey ordered him to be imprisoned, which he took so ill, that with a 
knife he had, he killed his servant, and then cut his throat. 

The large copper-mine is beyond Chef, near the river Serat, on the Algier 
frontier. The mine'is very rich. 

At Spaitla is a copper-mine, and at Truzza is a silver-mine. 



6. — Hie Andaman Islands. By Kev. Charles Parish, Chaplain, 
Bengal Service. 

Communicated by Sir William Hookeb, f.r.g.s. 

Mouhnein, Dec. 10, 1862. 
My dkab Sib William, — I have lately had an excursion to the Andamans, 
and, more interesting still, to Barren Island. Our new settlement at Port 
Blair in the southernmost of the three main islands, is at present not on the 
mainland (as we may well call the larger islands), but on three very small 
islets close to the mainland, in the bay or port. These are quite cleared, so 
hardly any botanising is to be done on them ; and the mainland is not safe to 
visit without a guard of seamen, owing to the hostility of the natives. More- 
over, when you visit it, you can yet do nothing more than skirt the shore, 
or, it may be, penetrate some 100 yards inland, as the country is one vast 
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impenetrable jungle, swarming with leeches in the rainy, and with those still 
less delightful things ticks in the dry, season. Therefore, as I was there but 
four days — was poorly one day, and had duties to perform — you may suppose 
that I did not do much botanically. I strolled about, however, a little, and 
saw enough to show me that, generally speaking (although of course there 
must be some things new), the vegetation small and great is that of our Tenas- 
serim coast. From the absence of palms of all kinds — at least about Port 
Blair (as far, that is, as my limited observation went) — and of large endogenous 
plants (at all events in sufficient numbers to catch the eye), you would hardly 
imagine, as you look down upon the scene from the top of one of the smaller 
islands, that it was a tropical one — although, indeed, as soon as you try to 
force your way through the vegetation, its rank growth speaks at once of 
heat and moisture such as temperate regions know nothing of. The land is 
not high ; still there is no level land about Port Blair ; the islands, as far 
as the eye can reach, form a series of gentle undulations densely clothed in 
green, the highest points being 700, 800, or even perhaps 1000^ feet. The 
highest laDd in the whole archipelago does not, I believe, much exceed 
2000 feet. I was at home among most of the herbaceous plants, ferns, and 
orchids, as they were my old friends of the coast. I found, however, a 
Lindsioe, which I had not yet found here, and which I am not sure of, and 
a terrestrial orchid — Platantherce, species new to me. But the fact that I have 
not yet met with these plants in our provinces, is no proof that they are 
not there also. It is very likely they are, but that I do not happen to have 
fallen in with them. One little interesting fact I discovered relative to the 
very limited manufactures of the poor Andamanese. It is, that they make 
their bowstrings of the fibre of Dendrobia formosum and secundum. Their 
bows are very powerful, and they are capital shots. The men and women go 
alike in, puris naturalibus ; and their life seems spent, poor creatures, in 
searching for food, chiefly shellfish, though they shoot other fish, and a pig occa- 
sionally. There are no other wild beasts known on the islands, as that expres- 
sion is commonly understood, except one small carnivorous animal, which 
Mr. Blyth, of Calcutta, named to me ; but I forget what he called it. Mr. 
Blyth requested me to search for frogs for him, as he said it was supposed by 
naturalists, that Batrachians were not found on islands at a great distance 
from continents. In this instance, however, they are ; for I had no difficulty 
in catching him some frogs. But I must leave the Andamans now, hoping to 
make a better future acquaintance with them, and come to that place, which 
I have been long wishing to visit, Barren Island. I wish I were competent 
to describe this island and its formation geologically, for it is most interesting. 
Of its general structure and form, of course I need not speak, as every one 
knows that from Lyell, though he is mistaken wholly in one point ; for he 
says that the sea flows round the base of the cone inside the outer wall of the 
island. It is difficult to understand where his information could have come 
from. Not only is it not so, but the valley, filled with rugged and broken 
blocks of lava, is much elevated above the sea — I should say, generally, 50 or 
60 feet — and there are no appearances of any recent elevation of the island. 

"We landed (a party of five), early in the morning, at the only practicable 
landing-place — a breach in the summit of this submarine mountain, out of 
which the lava had flowed into the sea (the steamer meanwhile steaming 
gently to and fro, as there is no anchorage). It is only when opposite to this 
breach, as I call it, that you can get a sight of the inner cone, for the general 
elevation of the island is about the same as that of the cone, namely, about 
800 feet. The cone is composed entirely of scorire and loose cinders, and is per- 
fectly black ; and, being excessively steep (about 45°), is, as you may imagine, 
very difficult to ascend. We ascended it, however. Near the summit the 
loose material of which the cone is composed is cemented into a tolerably hard 
surface or crust, by the deposits of sulphur and gypsum (I believe) which 
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are precipitated from the vapours which are continually given out from it. 
There is a small crater on the top about 40 or 50 feet deep, and 100 feet 
in diameter. The bottom of it is quite smooth, and firm, and cool (». e. was so 
at the time of our visit). It is along the edge of this crater, which is marked 
by long, narrow fissures, that the sulphureous vapours issue. Speaking gene- 
rally, you may say that the cone is devoid of vegetation, as there is not 
enough upon it to be noticed at a distance, or to alter in any degree its 
prevailing black colour. Vegetation, however, does exist. Tufts of a species 
of Juncus are seen here and there, and a few miserably-stunted ferns — viz. 
Nephrolepis hirsutula, Pteris longifolia and quadriaurita, and that curious 
little plant Psilotum. These were the only plants growing on the cone. 
Round the base, and filling up the valley, flows (or has flowed at some distant 
time) a stream of black lava, which has evidently emptied itself into the sea 
at the breach in the side wall of the island, before mentioned. I say a stream, 
because I think it is impossible to view it from the top of the cone without 
coining to the conclusion that it was once a stream flowing round the base and 
rushing out into the sea ; but the surface of the lava is neither smooth nor 
even, but consists of a mass of loose blocks, some solid and crystalline in their 
texture, and others (by far the greater number) porous and tufaceous, of every 
size and shape thrown and heaped together in the greatest disorder, as if (as I 
suppose must have been the case) thrown out from the crater on the top of the 
lava-current as it began to cool. No vegetation grows on this ; but it is all as 
black as the cone, and is the most painful stuff to walk over that can be ima- 
gined, from the sharp points presented to the feet, the looseness of the blocks 
of tuff, and the horrible holes intervening. The inner sides of the island, 
facing the cone, are also generally of the same material as the cone itself, i. e. 
of loose cinders and scoria}, black and steep, except here and there where the 
native rock projects and displays the stratification of the island. At the base 
of these slopes, and encroaching here and there on the lava,- is tall rank grass ; 
and a low jungle of three or four low shrubs, one of which is a species of 
Mussxnda. I wished to have gathered specimens of everything that grew in 
the interior of the island, and left a man on purpose to collect for me while I 
ascended the cone. Unfortunately, however, he injured his foot at the very 
commencement of his walking, and could do nothing; and I had enough 
to do to scramble up and down the cone, and look to my footing among the 
lava-blocks. I hope, however, to visit it again. If I do, I shall stay at the 
foot and botanise while my friends go up, as once is quite enough to have 
made the ascent. Looking to the interior of the island, it is well called 
" Barren Island," for it is truly a valley of desolation, dark and gloomy ; but, 
as viewed from the sea, it is extremely fertile, all the slopes seaward being 
clothed with thick vegetation, though of what kind I had no opportunity of 
seeing. 

The opportunities of landing there are of course very rare, as it involves a 
delay of the steamer, which is not always a thing to be managed, and there is 
no anchorage ; and landing, except in very calm weather, is not possible, as 
there is but one spot where a landing can be effected, and the water must be 
very still to make it practicable even there. I forgot to 'mention that the sea 
becomes hot as you approach this landing-place, till, near the shore, it becomes 
scalding hot — a circumstance which occasioned a little meriment ; for some of 
our men, not expecting anything of the kind, jumped out of the boat as usual 
into the water, and of course began dancing about very actively till they could 
either get in again or on shore. 

But I think I have made my letter long enough, so shall conclude. 
Believe me, my dear Sir William, very truly yours, 

C. Parish. 



